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. INT RODUCTION. 


ERHAPS the Sentiments contained in the fal- 
lowing Pages, are not yet ſufficiently faſhionable 


7 procure them general Favour ; @ long Habit of 


not thinking a Thing wrong, gives it à ſuperſicial 
Appearance of being right, and raiſes at fin a fora 


mi dable Outcry in Defence of Cuſtom. But the Tu- 
nls ſoon ſubfides, Ti ime makes more Converts than 


Reaſon. 


4a long and violent Abuſe of Peas | 15 eee 
the Means of calling the Right of it in Queſtion (and 


in Matters too which might never have been thought 
of, had not the Sufferers been aggravated into the En- 
 guiry) and as the King of England bath undertaken 


in his own Right; 0 ſupport the Parliament in what 


De calls Theirs, and as the good People of this Country 
are grievouſly oppreſſed by the „ they have 


an undeubted Privilege to enquire into the Pretenſ/ions 


Y "OP and 5 equally wor el the Uſurpation of either. ; ; 


In the follaging Sheets, the Author hath Pudiouſly | 


 #voided every Thing which 1s perſonal emong ourſelves. 


Compliments as well as Cenſure to Individuals make 


no Part thereof. The wiſe, and the worthy, need not 
the J. riumph of a Pampblet ; and thoſe whoſe Senti- 


ments are injudicious, or unfriendly, will ceaſe of tbem- 


ſelves, unleſs too much Fans are befoxwed upon their. 


REL on. 


. — 


Dye Cauſe of 8 is in great 8 the 1 
Cauſe of all Mankind. Many Circumſtances hath, + 


and will ariſe, which are not local, but univerſal, and 
through which the Principles of all Lovers of Man- 
kind are affetled, and in the Event of which, their 


Afections -are intereſted. The laying a Country de= 
ſolate with Fire and Sword, declaring War againſt 5 
the natural Rights of all Mankind, and extirpating the. 


Defenders ef from the Face of the Earth, is the 
Concern ef every Man to whom Nature hath given the 


Power of feeling ; ; of 7 which Claſs, regardleſs 4 Pargy, 


Hair, is RE 
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COMMON SENSE. 


90 es zarss ssi, 


Of the Origin and Deſign of Goran Is general, 


with conciſe mee on the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 5 


O N- E writers have ſo confounded ei with 
government, as to leave little or no diſtinction be- 
tween them; whereas, they are not only different, but 


| have different origins. Society is produced by our 


wants, and government by our wickedneſs; the former 
og; our happineſs pefitively by uniting our af- 
ections, the latter e e by reſtraining dur vices. 
The one encourages intercourſe, the other creates diſ- 
tinctions. The firſt is a patron, the laſt a puniſner. 

Society in every ſtate is a bleſſing, but Government 
even in its be't ſtate is but a neceſſary evil; in its worſt 


' ſtate an intolerabie one: for when we ſuffer. or are 


expoſed to the fame miſeries by 4 Government. whicts we 
might expect in a country without Government. our cala- 


mity is heightened by refl ung that we jurniſh the 


means by which we ſuffer. Government, Ike dreſs, is 


the badge of loſt innocence; the palaces of Kings are 


buiit on the ruins of the bowers of Paradiſe. For 


were the impulſes of conſcience char, uniform, and ir- 


reſiſtably obeyed, Man would necd no other Jawgiver 
but that not being the caſe, he finds it neceſſary to 
ſurrender up a part of- bis property to furniſh means 
for the protection of the reſt; and this he is induced 
to do, by the ſame prudence which in every other caſe 


adviſes him, out ol wo 1 to chooſe the lei. 


I - COMMON SENSE. 
Wherefore, ſecurity being the true IR and end of 


government, it unanſwerably follows, that whatever 
form thereof appears moſt likely to enſure it to us, 
with the leaſt expence and greateſt benefit, is prefera- g 
ble to all others. 
In order to gain a clear and juſt idea of the deſign 
and end of government, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall number 
of perſons ſettled in ſome ſequeſtered part of the earth, 
unconnected with the reſt; they will then repreſent the 
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firſt peopling of any country, or of the world. In thin _ | 
Late of natural liberty, ſociety will be their firſt thought. 91 
A thouſand motives will excite them thereto, the | 


2 ſtrength of one man is ſo unequal te his wants, and his 
mind ſo unfiited for perpetual ſolitude, that he is 


| Toon obliged to ſeek aſſiſtance and relief of another, ö 
Who in his turn requires the ſame. Four or five united 1 


would be able to raiſe a tolerable dwelling in the midſt 
of a wilderneſs, but one man might labour out the 
common period of life without accomplifhing any 
thing; when he had felled his timber he could not re- 
move it, nor et ect it after it was removed; hunger in 
the mean time would urge him from his work, and 
every different want call him a different way. Diſeaſe, 
Nay even misfortune, would be death; for though 
neither might be mortal, yet either would difable bi 
from living, and reduce him to a ſtate in which he might 
rather be ſaid to periſh, than to die. 


1 1 
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Thus neceſſity, like a gravitating power, would ſoon. J 
form our newly arrived emigrants into ſaciety, the re- 


ciprocal bleſſings of which would ſuperſede, and render 
the obligations of law and government unneceſſary 
while they remained perfectly Juſt to each other: but 
as nothing but Heaven is impregnable to vice, it will 
3 unavoidably happen that in proportion as they ſur- 
mount the fi-{t difficulties of emigration, which bound 
them together in a common caule, they will begin to 
krelax in their duty and attachmeat to each other : and 
 ®Shisremiſſack will point out the neceſiity of ellabliſhing 
'  1lome 
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COMMON SENSE „ 


| fore form of government to ſupply the defect of mo- 


ral Finne 


And as this frequent interchange will eſtabliſh a common 
intereſt with every part of the community, they will 


Some convenient Tree will afford them a State= 


houſe, under the branches of which the whole Getory 
may aſſemble to deliberate on public matters 


It is 
more than probable that their fiſt laws will have the 


title only of RELATIONS, and be enforced by no o- 


ther penalty than public diſ-efteem. In this firſt Par- 
Hament every man by natural right will have a ſeat. 


But as the Colony encreaſes, the public concerns will 
enereaſe likewiſe, and the diſtance at which the mem 
bers may be ſeparated, will render it too inconvenient 

for all of them to meet on every occaſion as at firſt, 
when their numbers was ſmall, their habitations nean, 
and the public concerns few and triffing. This wilt 


Point out the convenience of their conſenting to leave 


the legiflative part to he managed by a ſelect number 
choſen from the whole body, who are ſappoitd to have 


the ſame concerns at ſtake which thoſe have who ap- 
Pointed them, and who will act in the ſame manner as 


the whole body would a& were they preſent. If the 
colony continue encreaſing, it will become neceſſary to 
augment the number of the repreſentatives, and that 

the intereſt of every part of the colony may be attend- 
ed to, it will be found beſt to divide the whole into 
convenient parts, each part ſending its proper numbers: 


and that the elected might never form to themſelves an 
intereſt ſeparate from the eleZors, prudence will point 
out the propriety of having elections often : becauſe as 
the elected might by that means return and mix again 


with the general body of the elefors in a few months, 


their fidelity to the public will be ſeeured by the pru- 
dent reflection of not making a rod for themſelves. 


mutually and naturally ſupport each other, and on this 


(not on the unmeaning name of King) depends the 


frength of government, aud the happineſs of the 7 


\ 


COMMON fs. 


Here than is the origin and = of government; natiis2 
ly, a mode rendered neceſſary by the inability of moral 
virtue to govern the world; here too is the deſign and 
end of government, viz F reedom and Security. And 
however our eyes may be dazzled with ſhow, or our 
ears deceived by ſound; however prejudic2 may warp 

our wills, or intereſt darken our underſtanding, the ſim- 

le voice of nature and of reaſon will ſay, *tis right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a 
principle in nature which no art can overturn, viz, That 
the more ſimple any thing is, the Jeſs liable it is to be 
diſordered, and the eaſter repaired when diſordered; and 

with this maxim in view I offer a few remarks on the ſo 
much boaſted conſtitution of England. That it was no- 

ble for the dark and laviſh times in which it was erect- 
cd, is granted. When the world was over-run with 
tyranny, the leaſt remove therefrom was a glorious 
reſcue. But that it is imperfect, ſubject to convulſions, 
and incapable of producing what! it ſeems to eise 4 „ 
eaſily demonſtrated. : 
Abſolute governments, (tho* the Aird of human 5 
nature) bath this advantage with them, that they are 
-timple; if the people ſuffer, they know the head from 
which their ſuffering ſprings; know likewiſe the reme- 
dy; and are not bewildered by a variety of cauſes ane 
cures. But the conſtitution of England is ſo exceed- 
_ ingly complex, that the nation may ſuffer for years to- 
gether without being able to diſcover in which part the 
fault hes, ſome will ſay in one and ſome in another, 
and every political phylician "wu a A different 1 
| Mmoceane. | : 

I know tt is difficult. to get over local or Hoon Gee 
ing prejudices, yet if we will ſuffer ourſelves; to examine 
the component parts of the Engliſh conſtitution, we 
| ſhall rind them to be the baſe remains of two ancient 
tyrannies, 8 with ſome new Republican 

„„ materials. 

Hiri. — The remains of Monarchial tyranny in tle 

2 perſon of the BOG: : Second, 9: 1 
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Secondly. The: rem of Arictocratical ryranny in 


r 


the perſons of the Peers. e 
| Thirdly, —The new Republican materials. in the. per- 88 


ſons of the Commons, oa whoſe virtue depends the 


' freedom of England. 


The two fi:ft by being hereditary are independent 


of the people; wherefore, in a c-ntitutional ſenſe, they 
contribute nothing towards the freedom of the State. 


To ſay that the conſtitution of En land is a union of 


three powers reciprocally checking each other, is far- 
ical, either the words have no meaning, or they are 


flat contradictions. 


To ſay that the Commons is a check upon the King) 


preſuppoſes two things. | 
Firſt — That the K ng is not to be truſted without 


being looked after, or in other words. that a thirſt tor 


abſolute power is the natural diſeaſe of M narchy. 


Secondly.— That the Commons by being a8 
for that purpoſe, 0 either wiſer or more worthy of 
rown. 

But as the ſame conſtitution which gives the Com- 


mons a power to check the King by with. holding the _ 
ſupplizs, gives afterwards the Kin ng a power to check 
the Commons by empowering him to rej<& their other 
bills; it again ſuppoſes that the King is wiſer than 
thoſe, whom it has e PRES to be wiſer than 
him. A meer abſurdity! 


There is ſomething exceedingly ridiculous in the 


compoſition of Monarchy ; it firſt ex:ludss a man 
from the means of information, yet empowers him to 
act in caſes where the higheſt judgment is required. 
The ſtate of a King mats him from the world, yet the 
buſineſs of a King requires him to know it thoroughly: 
- wherefore, the different parts by unnaturally oppoſing 
and deſtroying each other, prove the whole character 


to be abſurd and uſeleſs. 
Some writers have explained the Engliſh Conſtitution 


thus: : The King lay they is one, the People another z 
B = 
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the Peers are in houſe in behalf of the King ; ; the Coma 
mons in behalf of the People: But this hath all the- 
diſtinctions of an houſe divided againſt itſelf; and 


though the expreſſions be pleaſantly arranged, yet when 


examined they appear idle and ambiguous: and it 
will always happen, that the niceſt conſtruction that 


words are capable of, when applied to the deſcription 
of ſome thing which either cannot exiſt, or is too in- 
comprehenſible to be within the compaſs of deſcription, 
will be words of found only, and though they may 
amuſe the ear, they cannot inform the mind: for this- 
explanation includes a previous queſtion, viz: | Hou 
came the King by a power which the People are afraid 
40 truſt, and always: obliged ty check? Such a power 
could not be the gift ot a wiſe Peeple, neither can 
any power whith needs. checking: be from God ; yet the 
Proviſion which the conſtitution makes, ſuppoſes ſuen 
à power to exiſt. 
But the proviſion is unequal to the talk, the means 
either cannot, or will not accompliſh the end, and the 


whole affair is a Felo de ſe:; for as the greater weight 


will always carry up the leſs, and as all the wheels of 
a machine are put in motion by one, it only remains to 
know which power in the conſtitution has the moſt 


weight, for that will govern: And though the others, 


or a part of them, may clog, or, as the phraſe is, check 


the rapidity of its motion, yet ſo long as they cannot ſtop 


| It, their endeavours will be ineffectual : The firſt mov- 
ing power will at laſt have Its Way, and what It wants in 


Ipeed is ſupplied by time. 


\.» That the crown is this overbearing part in the Eng- 2 


Iiſh conſtitution needs not be mentioned, and that it de- 


rives its whole conſequence merely from being the giver 
of places and penſions is ſelf-evident, wherefore, tho” 


we have been wiſe enough to ſhut and lock a door a- 


| gainſt abſolute Monarchy, we at the ſame time have 
been foolith enough to F the 9 in ä of 


the ex. 
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The prejudice of Engliſhmen in favor 9 their own 


government by King, Lords and Commons, ariſes as 
much or more from national pride than reaſon, In- 


«dividuals are undoubtedly ſafer in England than in. 


Aome other countries; but the will of the King is ag 
much the law of the land in Britain as in France, 


with this difference, that inſtead of proceeding directly 
From his mouth, it is handed to the people under the 
more formidable ſhape of an act of Parliament. For 


the fate of Charles the firſt hath only made Kings more 
| 1ubtile—not more juſt. 


Wherefore laying afide all national pride and prej u- 
ice in favor of modes and forms, the plain truth is, 
that it is whol'y ewing to the conſtitution of the People, 
and not to the conſtitution of the Government, that the 
Crown is not as oppreſſive in England as in Turkey. 

An enquiry into the conſtitutional errors in the Eng- 


Jiſh form of government, is at this time highly ne- 


ceſſary; for as we are never in a proper condition of 
doing juſtice to ethers, while we continue under the 
influence of ſome leading partiality, ſo neither are we 
capable of doing it to ourſclves, while we remain fet- 
tered by any obſtinate prejudice, And as a man Who 
is attached te a proſtitute is unfitted to chooſe or judge 
of a wife, ſo any prepoſſeſſion in favor of a rotten con- 
Kitution of government will dilable us from diſcern- 


ang a good one. 


| . Monarcny and HEREDITARY SUCCESSION. 


A N KIND being originally 3 in the or- 
der of creation, the equality could only be de- 


ſtroyed by fome ſubſequent circumſtance: the diſ- 


tinctions of rich and poor may, in a great mealure, 
be accounted for, and that without having recourſe 
to the harſh ill- founding names of oppreſſion and ava- 


rice. Weben is often the conſequence, but ſeldom or 
| ne vet 
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never the means of riches ot though avarice will 
| preſerve a man from being neceſſitouſly poor, it ge- 
© | nerally makes him too timorcus to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater diſtinction, for 


Which no truly natural or religious reaſon can be aſſign- 


ed, and that is, the diſtinction of Men inte KIS os and 
SuBJectTs. Male and female are the diſtinctions of 
natur- good and bad the diſtinctions of Heaven; but 
bow a race of men came into the world fo exalted a- 
bove the r ſt, and diſtinguiſhed like ſome new ſpecies, 
is worth equi ing into, and whether they are the 
means of ha; piaels or of miſery to mapkind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the ſcrip- 
Tue chrondlogy, thee were no Kings; the conſe quence 
of which was, there were no, wars; it is the pride of 
Kings which throws mankind into confuſion. Hol- 
land, witiuu: a King, kath erj:yed more peace for this 
Jaft ernwry, than ary of the Monaichial governments 
in Europe. Antiquity favors the ſame remark ;, for 
the quiet and ruial lives of the firſt Patriarchs hath a. 
| happy ſomeihing in them, which vaniſhes-away when 
we £OmMe to the hiſtory of Jewiſh Royalty. 
Government by K.:ngs was firſt introduced into the 
world by the Heathens, from whom the children of 
| Ifrael copi-d the cuſtom. It was the moſt proſperous 

invehtien the devil ever ſet on toot for the promotion 
r idolatrv. The Flcathens paid divine honors to their 
' eceated Kings, and the Chiiſtian world bath improved 
i the juan, by doing the fame to their l.ving ones. 
How impious is the title of facred Majeſty, applied to a 
wium, why in the nudlt of lis e 1s crumbling 
into cut ! 

As the exulting one man ſo greatly above the reſt 
cannot be juitificd on the equal rights of natuie, fo nei- 
ther can it be defended on the authority of fcripture ; 
for tie will of the Almighty, as declared by Gideon 
and the Prophet damucl, expreisly diſopproves of go- 
vernment 5 Kin 88. All Ami-Monarchial 1 of 

(Ct ipturs 
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&riprure have heen very ſmoothly gloſſed over in Mo- 
narchial governments, but they uniioubregly merit the 
attention of ecuntrics wich have ther governments 
yet to form, * Render urto Ceſar ihe things which are 


Cejar's,” is the Icripiue goftrire ot Counts, Yer it is no 


ſupport of Monarchial * vernment; tor the Jews at 


that t me were without a K ng, aud in altate ut vallalages 


to the Romans. | | 


Near three thouſand years paſſed away. from the Ma- 
faic account of the creatyun, till the Jews, under a na- 
tional deluſion, requeſted a Kung. Til then, their form 


of government {except in exiraorcinary caſes where the 


Almighty interpoſed) was a kind of Republic, admini- 
ſtered by a judge and the eiders of the tribes. Kings 


they had none, and it was ſinſul to acknowledge any 


being under that title but the Lord of Hoſts. And 


when a man ferwouſly reflects on the idolatrous homage 
which is paid to the perſons of Kings, he need not 
wonder that the Almzhry, ever jealous of his honor, 


ſhould diſapprove of a form of government which o 


imoiuſly invades the pre:ngative of Heaven. Zo 
Mona:chy is rauked in ſcripture as one of the fins of 


the Jews, tor which a cu ſe in reſerve is denounced a- 


painſt them. The hiſtory of that tranſaction is worth 


| attending tO. | 


The children of Iſrael, being opprefſed by the Mi- 
dianites, Gideon marched againſt them with a ſmall ar- 
my, and victory, thi-ugh the divine interpoſitian, de- 


Tided in his favor. The Jews, elate vih ſucceſs, and 


attributing it to the generalſhip f Gideon, propoſed 
making him a King. ſavng, © Rule theu over us, thou 
& and thy ſon, and thy ſon's ſin.” Heie was tempration 


in its fulleſt extent; nut a Kingdom only, but an he- 
reditary one: But Gideon, in the piety of his ſoul, re- 
plied, © 7 will not rule over you, neither ſhail my ſon rule 


over o; THE LORD SHALL RULE OVER YOU.” 
Words need not be more explicit; Gideon doth not 


decline the honor, but derieth, their light io give it; 
„„ 8 | neither 


we 
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neither doth he compliment them with invented decla- 
ration of his thanks, but, in the poſitive ſtile of a Pre- 
phet, charges them with diſaffection to their proper 
Sovereign the King of Heaven. 

About one hundred and thirty years after this, they 


fell again into the ſame error. The hankering which the 
Jes had for the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Heathens, 


is ſomething exceedingly unaccountable; but ſo it was, 


that laying hold of the miſconduct of Samue!'s two ſons, 
who were entruſted with ſome ſecular concerns, they 


came in an abrupt and clamorous manner to Samuel, 


ſaying, Bebold thou art old, and thy ſons walk not in 
e thy ways, mow make us 4 King to judge us, like all the 
uber nations.” And here we cannot but obſerve that 


their motives were bad, viz. that they might be /ike 
Unto other nations, i. e. the Heathens; whereas their 


true glory laid in being as much unlike them as poſſible. 


<< But the thing diſpleaſed Samuel, when they ſaid givs us 
< a King to judge us; and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, 


4 and the Lord ſaid unto Samuel, hearken unto the voice 


* of the people in all that they ſay unto thee, for they have 
not rejetted thee, but they have rejected me, THAT I 
< SHOULD NOT REIGN COVER THEM, According 40 all 


be works which they have done, fince the day that 1 
hren hit them out of Egypt even unto this day, where-. 


< 4ith they have forſaken me, and ſerved other Gods; 


* fo do they alſo unto thee, Now therefore hear ken ks 
% #heir voice; howbeit, proteſt ſolemnly unto them, and 
e bew them the manner of the King that jhall reign over 


e them,” i. e. not of any particular King, but the ge- 


neral manner of the Kings of the earth, whom Iſrael 
was lo cagerly.copying after. And notwithſtanding the 
great diſtance of time, and difference of manners, the 


character is ſtill in faſhion. © And Samuel told ail the 
« words of the, Lord unto the people, that aſced of him a 
King. And he ſaid this ball be the manner of the King 
that ſpall reign over yet He will take your ſons, and 


56 . them * 25 J. ne” his charias, and to be bis 
55 e horſemen 


* 
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6c Bir [ea and ſome fall run before his chariots. (This 
deſcription agrees with the preſent mode of impreſſin 
men.) And he will appoint: him captains over thouſands, 
and captains over fifties, and will jet them to ear bis 
« ground, and to reap his harveſt, and to make his infiru- 
* ments of war, and inſtruments of his chariots. And be: 
« will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
* ceoks, and to be bakers.” (This deſcribes the expence _ 
and luxury as well as the oppreſſion of Kings.) “ An 
„he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your 
* oliveyards, even the Zeſt of them, and give them to his 
« [ervants. And he ill take the tenth of your ſeed, and 
0, your vineyards, and give them to his officers and to his 
„ /ervants. (By which we ſee that bribery, corruption, 
and favouritiſm, are the ſtanding vices of Kings.) © And 
„Be will take the tenth of your men ſervants, and your 
« maid ſervants, and your goodlieſt young men, and your 
* ofjes, and put them to his work And be will take the. 
*© renth of your ſheep, and ye ſhall be his ſervants, and ye 
ſhall cry out in that day becauſe of your King which ye 
„ fball have choſen, AND TRE LoRD WILL NOT BEAR 
„ yu IN. THAT DAY,” (This accounts for the conti- 
nuation of Monarchy; neither do the characters of a 
few good Kings, which have lived fille, either ſanctify 
the title, or blot out the ſinfulneſs of the origin: the 
high encomium given of David takes no notice of him 
officially as a King, but only as a Man after God's own 
.  *Reart.} Nevertheleſs, the people refuſed to obey the voice 
, Samuel, and they ſaid nay but we will Have a King 
«& over us, that we may be like all the nations, and ihat 
* our King may judge us, and go out before us and fight 
& our battles.” Samuel continued to reaſon with them, 
but to no purpoſe ; he let before them their ingratitude, 
but all would not avail, and ſeeing them fully bent on 
their folly, he cried out, „ will call unto the Lerd, and 
be fball ſend thunder and rain (which was then a pu- 
« ni{hment, being in the time of wheat harveſt) at ye 
5 way perceive and fee hat cha as is great, which 
| <« you 
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« you 3 done in the Ab. of the J. ard. IN A*XIVO you. 
« a Kino. do Sane called unto the Lord. and the Lord 
« ſent thunder and rain that day, and all the pe ple greatly 
« feared the Lori aud Samuel. An1 all the people ſaid 
% unto Samuel pray for thy ſervants unto the Lord thy 
„God that we die not: ſor Wi HAVE ADDED UNTO OUR 
e $1N$ THIS EVIL. TO Ak A Kixs.“ Tice portions | 
of ſcripture ate direct and pofinve They aimit of no. 
equivocal ce RR n. Phat the Almighty hath here 
entered his proteſb againſt Maaarchial government is {© 
true, or the (crip:ure is falſe. And a man hath good 
reaſon to believe, that there 18 as much Kiny-craft as 
P ieſt- craft in with. A ng the ſcripture from the pub- 
lie in Popiſh eouniies ; , Monarchy in every e 
is the Pope y of a ment. 
Io theevilof . chy we have added that 55 He- 
reditary Succeſſion ; ar as the fi-lt is a degradation 
and luſſening of ou fle S f> the ſecond, claimed as a 
matter of right, is an infult and impoſition on pi ſt-rity, 
For all men being originally equals, no one by birth 
could have a right to = up his own fam. ly in perpetual 
preference to ail other for ever; and though himſelf 
might deſerve ſane decunt degree of honors of his co- 
tempo ar ies, yehhis deſcendents might be far too un- 
worthy to inherit them, One ot the ſtrongeſt naturał 
proots of the folly of hereditary right in Kings i is, that 
nature diſapproves 1 it, other wile ſhe would not fo fre- 
quently turn it into Tidicule, by giving mankind an Aſs 
fer a Lion, 
Secondly, as no man at firſt could poſſeſs any other 
public honors than were beſtowed upon him, ſo the giv- 
ers of thoſe honors could have no power to give away 
the right of poſterity; and though they might fay © we 
choole you for our head.” they could not, without ma- 
nifeſt injuſtice to their children, ſay that: your chil- 
dren and your children's children ſhall reizn over Ours 
for ever ;” becauſe ſuch an unwiſe, unjuſt, unnatural 


compact might (perhaps) in che next en, put mY 
„„ un er 
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under the government of a rogue or a fool. Moſt wik men, 
is their private ſentiments, have ever treated hereditary 
right with contempt z yet it was one of thoſe evils which 
when once eſtabliſhed is not eaſily removed; many ſub- 
mit from fear, others from ſuperſtition, & the more po. - 
erful part ſhares with the King the plunder of the reit. 

This is ſuppoſing the preſent race of Kings in the 
world to have had an honorable origin : whereas it is 
more than prebable, that could we take off the dark 
covering of antiquity, and trace them to their firſt riſe, 
that we ſhould find the firſt of them nothing better than 
the principal Ruffian of ſome reſtleſs Gang, whoſe ſas 
vage manners or pre- eminence in ſubtilty obtained him 
the title of Chief among Plunderers; and who, by in- 
creaſing in power, and extending his depradations, over 
awed the quiet and defenceleſs to purchaſe their ſafety by 
frequent contributions. Yet his electors could have na 
idea of giving hereditary right to his deſcendants, be- 
cauſe ſuch a perpetual excluſion of themſelves was in- 
compatible with the free and unreſtrained principles they 
profeſſed to live by. Wherefore hereditary ſucceſſion, 
in the early ages of Monarchy, could not take place aas 
a mattei of claim, but as ſomething caſual or compli= 
mental ; but as few or no records were extant in thoſe 
days, and ti aditionary hiſtory ſtuffed with fables, it was 
very ealy, after the lapſe of a few generations, to trump 
uß ſome ſuperſtitious tale, conveniently timed, Mahomet= 
ike, to ctam hereditary right down the throats of _ 
Vlgar. Perhaps the diſorders which threatened, or 
emed to threaten, on the deceaſe of a leader, and "a 
choice of a new one (tor elections among ruffians could 
not be very orderly) induced many at ficſt to favor he- 
reditary pretenſions; by which means it happened, 46 
it hath happened ſince, that what at firſt was ſubmitted 
to as a convenience, was afterwards claimed as a right. 
England fince the conqueſt hath known ſome few 
good Monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger: 
| number of bad ones; <7 no man in his ſenſes can 'ays TY 
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| that their m under William the 8 is a very 
Honorable dne. A French Baſtard landing with an 
armed banditti, and eſtabliſhing himſelf King of Eng- 


land againſt the conſent of the natives, is in plain terms 


a very paltry raſcally original.—It certainly hath no di- 
vinity in ir. However, it is needleſs to ſpend much 
time in expoſing the folly of hereditary right; if there 


ate any ſo weak as to believe it, let them promiſcuouſly 


_ worſhip the Aſs and the Lion and welcome. I ſhall nei- 
ther copy their humility, nor diſturb their devotion. | 
: Yet | ſhould be glad to know how they ſuppoſe Kings 
eame at m{t? The queſtion admits but of three an- 
ſwers, viz. either by lot, by election, or by uſurpation, 
If the firft King was taken by lot, it eſtabliſhes a pre- 
cedent for the next, which excludes hereditary ſucceſſion, 
Saul was by lot, yet the ſucceſſion was not hereditary, 
neither does it appear from that tranſaction there was 
any intention it ever ſhould. If the firſt King of any 
country was by election, that likewiſe eſtabliſhes a pre- 
cedent for the next; for to ſay, that the right of all fu- 
ture generations is taken away by the act of the firſt 
electors, in their choice not only of a King, but of a fa- 
mily of Kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of ſcrip- 
ture but th? dodtrine of original ſin, which ſuppoſes the 


he free: will of all men loſt in Adam: And from ſuch com- 
pariſon, and it will admit of no other, hereditary ſuccef- 


fion can derive no glory. For as in Adam all ſinned, and 
as in the firſt electors all men obeyed; as in the one all 
mankind were ſubjected to ſatan, and in the other to ſo- 
-vereignty ; as our innocence was Ic in the firſt, and our 
authority inthelaſt; and as both diſable us from reaſſum- 
ing ſome former ſtate and privilege, it unanſwerably fol- 
los that original ſins and hereditary ſucceſſion are pa- 
rallels. Diſhonorable rank! inglorious connexion ! yet 
the moſt ſubtile ſophiſt cannot produce a juſter ſimile. 
As to uſurpation, no man will be ſo hardy as to de- 
fend it; and that William the Conqueror was an uſur- 
per is a fact not to be contradicted. The plain truth 
is, that the antiquity of * Monarchy will not bear 
looking into, | But 
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But it is not ſo much the abſurdity as the evil of he- 

_ reditary ſucceſſion which concerns mankind, Did it en- 
ſure a race of good and wiſe men, it would have the ſeal 
of divine authority; but as it open a door to the f, 
the wicked, and the improper, it hath in it the nature of 

oporefſion, Men who look upon themſelves born to 
reign, and others to obey, ſoon grow 1nfolent—lelected 
from the reſt of mankind, their minds are eaſily potfoned 
by importance; and the world they act in differs ſo 
materially from the world at large, that they have but 
little opportunity of knowing its true intereſts, and 
when they ſucceed in the government are frequently the 
moſt ignorant & unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary ſucceſſion is, 
that che throne is ſubject to be poſſeſſed by a minor at 
any age; all which time the Regency acting under the 
cover of a King, have every opportunity and induce- 
ment to betray their truſt. The ſame national misfor- 
tune happens when a King, worn out with age and in- 
firmity, enters the laſt ſtage of human weaknels. In 
both theſe caſes the public becomes a prey to every 
miſcreant, who can tamper ſucceſsfully with the follies 


either of age or infancy. 
The moſt plauſible idea which hath ever been offered 
in favor of hereditary ſucceſſion is, that it preſerves a 
nation from eivil wars; and were this true, it would be 
__ weighty ; whereas it is the moft barefaced falſity ever 
impoſed upon mankind. The whole hiſtory of England 
diſowns the fact. Thirty Kings & two minors have reign- 

cd in that diſtracted kingdom ſince the conguelt, in which 
time there have been (including the Revolution) no leſs 
than eight civil wars, and nineteen rebellions. . Where- 
fore, inſtead of mak ing for peace, it makes againſt it, and 
deſtroys the very foundation it ſeems to ſtand on. 

The conteſt for Monarchy and Succeſſion between the 
houſes of York and Laneaſter, laid England in a ſcene 
of blood for many years. Twelve pitched battles, be- 
ſides ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, were fought nn 8 
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and Edward. Twice was Heory priſoner to Edward, who in his turn 
was priſoner to Henry. And ſo ancertain is the fate of war and 


the temper of a nation, when nothing but perſonal matters are the 


ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph from a priſon 
to a palace, and Edward obliged to fly from a palace to a foreign 
land: Vet as ſudden tranſitions of temper are ſeldom laſting, Henry 
in his turn was driven from the Throne, and Edward recalled to 
ſacceed him : The Parliament always following the ſtrongeſt fide, 
This conteſt began in the reign of Henry the fixth, znd was not 
entirely extinpuiſhed till Henry the ſeventh, in whom the families 


were united; including a period of 67 years, viz. from 1422 to 1489. 


Ia ſhort, Monarchy and Succeſſion have laid {not this or that 
kingdom only) but the World in blood and aſhes. It is a form of 
government which the word of God bears teſtimony againſt, and 
500d will attend it. | | | 


If we enquire into the buſineſs of a King, we ſhall find that in 


ſome countries they have none ; and after ſauntering away their 
lives without pleaſure to themſetves or advantage to the nation, 
withdraw from the ſcene, and leave their ſucceſſo's to tread the ſame 
idle round. In abſolute Mon»rchies the whole weight of buſineſs 
civil and militery lies on the King; the children of Iirael in their 


requeſt for a King urged this plea, that he may judge us, and go 


out befure as and fight our battles.““ But in countries where be is 
neither a judge nora general, as in Enpland, a man would be puz- 
- Xied to know what 7s his buſineſs. _ ng Ca 


The nearer any government approaches to a Republic, the leſs_ 
buſineſs there is for a King, It is ſomewhat difficult to find a proper 


vame for the government of England. Sir William Meredith calls 
it a Republic; but in its preſent ſtate it is unworthy the name, be- 
cauſe the corrupt influence of the Crown, by having all the places 


in its diſpoſal, hath fo eff: ually ſwallowed up the power, and eaten 


out the virtue of the Houſe of Commons {che republican part in the 
conſtitution) that the government of England is nearly as Monarchial 
as that of France or Spain. Men fall out with names, without un- 
derſtanding them. For it is the Republican and not the Monarchial 
part of the conflitution of England which Engliſhmen glory in, viz. 

the liberty of chochag an Houſe of Commons from out of their 


own body—and it is eaſy to ſee that when Republican virtue fails, 
flavery enſues. Why is the conſtitution of England fickly ? but 
becauſe Monarchy hath poiſoned the Republic; tke Crown hath 


engroſſed the Commons, © T3 5 
In England a King hath little more to do than to make war and 


give away places; which, in plain terms, is to impoveriſh the na- 


tion, and ſet it together by the ears. A pretty buſineſs indeed for 
a man to be allowed eight hundred thouſand ſterling a year for, and 
worſhipped into the bargain! Of more worth is ope honeſt man to 


ſociety, and in the fight of God, than all the crowned Ruffians thas 


ever lived, 
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Troucurs on the Prejent Stare of AMERICAN Arrains; 


TN the following pages 1 aher nothing more . 
ſimple facts, plain arguments, and common ſenſe: 
and have no other preliminaries to ſettle with the Reader, 
| than that he will diveſt himſelf of prejudice and prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſuffer his reaſon and his feelings to determine 
for themſelves: that he will pac on or rather that he will 
not put of the true character of a man, and " 4 
enlarge his views beyond the preſent day. : 

Volumes have been written on the ſubject of the 
ſtruggle between England and America. Men of all 
ranks have embarked in the controverſy, from different 
motives, and with various deſigns; but all have been in- 

effectual, and the period of debate is cloſed. Arms as 
the laſt reſource decide the conteſt: the appeal was the 
choice of the King, and the Continent has accepted the 
challe | 


It hath been reported of the late Mr. Polkacs . | 


5 though an able miniſter was not without his faults) that 


on his being attacked in the Houle of Commons on the 
ſcore that his meaſures were only: of a temporary kind, 
replied, * they will laſt my time.” Should a thought 0 * 
fatal and unmanly poſſeſs the Colonies in the preſent 
conteſt, the name of anceſtors will be remembered by 
future generations with deteſtation. : 
Fhe Sun never ſhined on a cauſe of greater worth. 
"Tis not the affair of a City, a County, a Province, or a 
Kingdom ; but of a Continent of at leaſt one eight 
part of the habitable Globe. Tis not the concern of 4 
day, a year, or an age; poſterity are virtually involved 
in the conteſt, and _ more or leſs affected even 0 | 
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the end of time by the proceedings now. Now i is the 
ſeed time of Continental union, faith, and honor, The 
leaſt fracture now, will be like a name engraved with the 
point of a pin on the tender rind of a young oak; the 

wound will enlarge with the tree, and poſtericy read it in 

full grown characters. 
By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
ra for politics is ſtruck—a new method of thinking 
hath ariſen. All plans, propoſals, &c. prior to the igth 
of April, i. e. to the commencement of hoſtilities, are 
like the almanacks of the laſt year; which tho“ proper 
then, are ſuperceded and uſeleſs now. Whatever was 
advanced by the advocates on either ſide of the queſtion 
then, terminated in one and the ſame point, viz, a union 
with Great- Britain; the only difference between the par- 
ties, was the method of effecting it; the one propoſing 
force, the other friendſhip ; but it hath ſo far happened 

that the firſt hath failed, and the ſecond hath nr | 
her influence. 

As much hath been faid of the reges of recon - 
ciliation, which like an agreeable dream, hath paſſed 
away and left us as we were, it is but right, that we 
mould examine the contrary fide of the argument, and 
enquire into ſome of the many material injuries which 

theſe Colonies ſuſtain, and always will ſuſtain, by being 
connected with, and dependent on Great. Britain. "Fo 
examine thet connexion and dependance on the princi- 
ples of nature and common ſenſe, to ſee what we have to 
truſt to if ſeparated, and what we are to PET if de- 
ndent. 

I have heard it aſſerted by Coupe that as America has 
flouriſhed under her former connexion with Great-Bri- 
tain, that the ſame connexion is neceffary towards her 
future happineſs and will always have the ſame effect 
Nothing can. be more fallacious than this kind of argu- 
menpt : We may as well aſſert that becauſe a child hat 
thived upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or 
that the oct twenty years of our lives is to become 2 

; | precedent 


| brecedent for the next twenty. | But even this is admit- 
ting more than is true, for I anſwer, roundly, that Ames 


rica would have flouciſhed as much, and probably much 
more had no European power taken any notice of her. 


The commerce by which ſhe hath enriched herielf are 


the neceffaries of life, and will always have a market | 


while eating is the cuſtom of Europe. | 
But ſhe has protected us fay ſome. That ſhe hath 


engroſſed us is true, and defended the Continent at our 


expence as well-as her own is admitted ; and ſhe would 
have defended Turkey from the ſame "Ones viz. the 
| fake of trade and dominion. 
Alas] we have been long led away by ancient prejus 
dices and made large ſacrifices to ſuperſtition. We have 
boaſted the protection of Great - Britain, without conſi- 
dering, that: her motive was interef, not attachment; 
that ſhe did not protect us from our enemies on our ac- 
count, but from her enemies on ber own account, from 


thoſe who had no quarrel with us on any other account, 
and who will always be our enemies on the ſame account. 


Let Bri ain wave her pretenſions to the eontinent, or the 


continent throw off the dependance, and we ſhould be at 


peace, with France and Spain, were they at war with Bri- 
tain, The miferies of Hanover laſt war ought to warn 
us againſt connexions. 


It hath lately been aſſerted in parliament, that the co 
Jonies have no relation to each other but through the 


Parent Country, i, e. that Pennſylvania and the Jerſeys 
and ſo on for the teſt, are ſiſter colonies by the way of 


England; this is certainly a very round about way of 
proving relationſhip, but it is the neareſt and only true 
way of proving enemyſhip, if I may ſo call it. France 


and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will be our ene- 
mies as Americans, but as our being the JR of Great- 

Britain. 
But Britain is the parent country ſay ſome. Then 
the more ſhame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not 
vow: their young, nor layages make war upon their 
ä Tamilies; 3 


7 


families; 8 a 1 vi. _ turns to het 
reproach z but it happens not to be true, or only partly 
. Sr and the phraſe, parent or mother country hath been je- 
uitically adopted by the King and his pariſites, with a 
low papiſtical deſign of gaining an unfair bias on. the 
- credulous weakneſs of our minds. Europe and not Eng- 
Jand is the parent country of America. This new 
World hath been the aſylum for the perſecuted lovers 
of civil and religious liberty from every part of Europe, 
Hither have they fled, not from the tender embraces of 
the mother, but from the eruelty of the monſter; and it 
is ſo far true of England, that the ſame tyranny which 
drove the firſt emigrants from home, purſues their de- 
| ſcendants ſill. 
In this extenſive quarter of the Globe, we forget the 
narrow limits ot three hundred and ſixty miles (the ex- 
tent of England) and carry our friendſhip on a larger 
ſcale; we claim brotherhood with every European Chriſ- 
tian, and triumph in the generofity of the ſentiment. 
It is pleaſant to obſerve by what regular gradations 
we ſurmount the force of local prejudice as we enlarge 
our acquaintance with the World. A man born in any 
town in England, divided into pariſhes, will naturally 
aſſociate moſt with his fellow pariſhioners (becauſe their 
intereſts in many caſes will be common) and diſtinguiſh ' 
him by the name of zeighbour : if he meet him but a 
few miles from home, he drops the narrow idea of a 
treet, and ſalutes him by the name of town/man : if he 
travel out of the county and meet him in any other, he 
forgets the minor diviſions of ſtreet and town, and calls 
him countryman, i. e. county man: but if in their foreign 
excurſions they ſhould aſſociate in France, or any other 
part ef Zurope, their local remembrance would be en- 
larged into that of Engliſomen. And by a juſt parity of 
reaſoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any 
other quarter of rhe Globe, are countrymen ; ; for Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when compared 
with the whole, ſtand in the ſame places on the larger 
ſcale, 


e wie 


feale, which the diviſions of ſtreet, town, and county do 
on the ſmaller ones: Diſtinctions too limited for Con- 
tinental minds. Not one third of the inhabitants, even 
of this province, are of Engliſſ deſcent. Wherefore, I 
reprobate' the phraſe of parent or mother country appli- 
ed to England only, as being falſe, ſelfiſh, narrow, and 
| Ungenerous. ELLE EE en, —_ 
But admitting that we were all of Engliſh deſcent, what 
does it amount to? Nothing. Britain being now art 
Open enemy, extinguiſhes every other name and title > 
and to ſay that reconciliation is our duty, is truly fareical. 
The firſt King of England, of the preſent line (William 
che Conqueror) was a Freenchman, and half the Peers of 
England are deſcendants from the ſame country; wheres 
fore, by the ſame . of reaſoning, England. ought = 
to be governed by France. — 
Much hath been ſaid of the united ſtrength of Britain 
and the Colonies, that in conjunction, they might bid de- 
fance to the whole world: But this is mere preſump- 
dion; the fate of war is uncertain, neither do the expreſ- _ 
fions mean any thing, for this Continent would never 
 faffer inſelf to he drained of inhabitants, to ſupport the 
Briciſh: Arms in either Aſia, Africa, or Europe, 
Beſides, what have we to do with ſetting the world at 
_ defiance, Our plan is commerce, and that well attend- 
ed to, will ſecure us the peace and friendſhip of all Eu- 
rope, becauſe it is the intereſt of all Europe to have As 
merica a free sort. Her trade will always be a protec- 
tion, and her barrenneſs of gold and ſilver will ſecure 
- ner ( (WW . 
I challenge the warmeſt advocate for reconciliation, 
to ſhew a ſingle advantage that this Continent can reap, 
by being connected with Great- Britain. I repeat the 
challenge, not a ſingle advantage is derived. Our corn 
will fetch its price in any market in Europe, and our 
imported goods muſt be paid for buy them where we will. 
But the injuries and diſadvantages we ſuſtain by that 
Feoenncxion, are without number, and our duty to een 
e „ ind 
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kind at large, as well as to ourſelves, inſtruct us to res. 
nounce the alliance: Becauſe any ſubmiſſion to, or de- 
pendance on Great-Britain, tends directly to involve this 
Continent in European wars and quarrels. As Europe 
is our market for trade, we ought to form no political 
* connexion with any part of it. Tis the true intereſt of 
America, to ſteer clear of European contentions, which 
me never can do, while by her dependance on Britain, 
ſhe is made the make-weight in the ſcale of Britiſh 
politics. 3 | 8 5 
Europe is too thickly planted with Kingdoms, to be i 
Jong at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between 
England and any foreign power, the trade of America 
' goes to ruin, becauſe of ber connexion with Britain. The 
next war may not turn out like the laft, and ſhould it 
not, the advocates for recenciliation now, will be wiſhing 
for ſeparation then, becauſe neutrality in that caſe, would 
be a ſafer convoy than a man of war. Every thing that 
is right or reaſonable pleads for ſeparation. The blood 
of the ſlain, the weeping voice of nature cries, * IIS 
TIME To PART. Even the diſtance at which the Al- 
mighty hath placed England and America, is a ſtrong 
and natural proof, that the authority of the one over the 
other, was never the deſign of Heaven. The time like- 
wiſe at which the Continent was diſcovered, adds weight © 
to the argument, and the manner in which it was peo- 
led encreaſes the force of it.— The Reformarien was 
Preceded by the diſcovery of America; as if the Al. 
mighty graciouſly meant to open a ſanctuary to the per- 
ſecuted in future years, when home ſhould afford neither 
VW . 
The authority of Great Britain over this Continent is 
à form of government which ſooner or later muſt have 
uA n end: And a ſerious mind can draw no true pleaſure 
by look ing forward, under the painful and poſitive con- 
viction, that what he calls ** the preſent conſtitution,” 
is merely temporary, As parents, we can have no joy, 
Enowing that 4659 government is not ſuficeatly laſting co 
"FEE N e said 
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Lnfure any thing which we may bequeath to poſterity 2 2 

And by a plain method ef argument. as we are running 
the next generation inte debt, we ought to do the work. 
of it, otherwiſe we uſe them meanly and pitifully, In 
order to diſcover the line of our duty rightly, we ſhould 
take our children in our hand, and fix our ſtation a few 
years farther into life; that eminence will preſent a prof 
pect, which a few preſent fears _ prejudices ee 
from our fiphe. 

Though | would carefully t giving unpeceſſac 
offence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all thoſe wi 
5 eſpouſe the doctrine of revonciliacion; may be included 
within the. following deſcriptions. , Intereſted men who 
are not to be. truſted, weak men who cannot ſee, projuy 
diced men who 10/1] not ſee, and a certain ſer of moderate 
men who think better of the European world .than it 
deſerves ; and this laſt claſs, by an ill judged delibera- 
tion, Will be the cauſe of more calamities to this conti- 
nent, than all the other mr” 

It is the good fortune of many to live diflant from 
the ſcene of preſent ſorrow ; the evil is not ſufficiently 
brought to their doors to make them! feel the precarioul2 
neſs with which all American property is poſſeſſed. But 
let our imaginations tranſport us for a few. moments to 
Boſton $ that ſeat of wretchedneſs will reach us wiſdom, 
; and inſtruct us for ever to renounte a power in which we 
can have no truſt. The inhabitants of that unfortunate 
city who but a few months ago were in eaſe and afflu- 
ence, have now no other alternative than to ſtay and 
ſtarve, or turn out to beg. Endangered by the fire of 
their friends if they continue within rhe City, and plun- 
dered by government if they leave it. In their preſent 
condition they are priſoners without the hope of redemp- 

tion, and in a general attack for their relief, they would 
I. expoſed to the fury of both armies. 
: Men of paſſive tempers look ſomewhat lightly « over 
the offences of Britain, and Rtill hoping for the belt are 


go to cry out, © Come, come, e Joall be friends again 
B ES: «+ fob 
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* for all this”. But examine the paſſions and feelings 8 


of mankind: Bring the doctrine of reconciliation to the 


touchſtone of nature, and then tell me, whether you can 
hereafter love, honor and faithfully ſerve the power that 


hath carried fire and ſword into your land? If you can- 


not do all theſe, then are you only deceiving, yourſelves, 


and by your delay bring ruin upon your poſterity. Your 


future connexion with Britain whom you can neither 


love nor honor, will be forced and unnatural, and being; 
formed only on the plan of preſent convenience, will in 


a little time, fall into a relapſe more wretched than the 
firſt. But if you ſay, you can- ſtill paſs the violations 
over, then I aſk, Hath. your houſe been burnt ? Hath 
your property been deftroyed before your face ? Are 


your wife and children deſtitute of a bed to lie on? Have 
you loſt a parent or a child by their hands, and yourſelf 


the ruined and wretched furvivor ? If you have not, 
then are you not a judge of thoſe who have. But if | 


you have, and {till can ſhake hands with the murderers, 


then are you unworthy the name of huſband, father, 
friend, or lover, and whatever may be your rank or ti- 


ie in life, you have the heart of a coward, and. the ſpiric 


of a ſycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but 
_rying them by thoſe feelings and affections which na- 
rute juſtifies, and without which, we ſhould be incapable 
of diſcharging the ſocial duties of lite, or enjoying the 
felicities of it. I mean not to exhibit horror for the 


1 purpoſe of provoking revenge, but to awaken. us from 


Fatal and unmanly flumbers, that we may purſue deter- 


minately ſome fixed object. Tis not in the power of 


England or of Europe to conquer America, if ſhe doth- 
not conquer herſelf by delay and #imidity. The preſent 
winter is worth an age if rightly employed, but if loſt or 
neglected, the whole continent will partake of the mis- 
fortune; and there is no puniſhment which that man 


doth not deſerve, be he who, or what, or where he will, 


that may be the means of ſacrificing a ſcaſon ſo precious 
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4s. repugnant to reaſon, to the univerſal ander of 
things, to all examples from former ages, to ſuppoſe, 
that this continent can long remain ſubject to any exter- 
nal power. The moſt ſanguine in Britain doth not 
think ſo. The utmoſt ſtretch of human wiſdom cannot 
at this time, compaſs a plan, ſhart of ſeparation, Which 
can promiſe the continent even a year's ſecurity. Re- 


cConciliation is not a fallacious dream. Nature hath de- 


ſerted the connexion, and Art cannot ſupply her place. 
Far as Milton wiſely expreſſes never can true recon- 
cilement grow where wounds of deadly hate have pierced 
ſo.deep.” 

Every quiet method for peace hatk been ineffectual. 
Our prayers have been rejected with diſdain ; and hath 
| tended to convince us that nothing flattefs vanity or con- 
firms obſtinacy in Kings more than repeated petitioning. 
Sand nothing hath contributed more, than that very 
meaſure, to make the Kings of Europe abſolute. Wit- 
neſs Denmark and Sweden. Wheretore, ſince nothing 
but blows will do, for God's ſake let us come to a final 
ſeparation, and not leave the next generation to be cut- 
ting throats under the e eee names of Pa- 
rent and child. f 

To ſay, they will never attempt it again is idle and vi- 
ſionary, we thought ſo at the repeal of the ſtamp- act, yet 
a year or two undeceived us; as well may we fu poſe 
that nations which have been-once defeated will never 
renew the quarrel, 

As to government matters tis not in the power of Britain 
to do this continent juſtice: The buſineſs of it will ſoon be 
too weighty and intricate to be managed with any tolerable 
degree of convenience, by a power ſo diſtant from us, and 
ſa very ignorant of us; for it they cannot conquer us they 
cannot govern us. To be always running three or four 
thouſand miles with a tale or a petition, waiting four or 

five months for an anſwer, which when obtained requires 
f ve or fix more to explain it in, will in a few years be 
looked Ypon 5 * * childiſhack—There was a time 
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Small ilands not eapable of protecting themſelves; ” 
are the proper objects for government to take under 
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ir! it was proper, and there | is a proper time for 1 to 


* 


* 


their care; but there is ſomething very abſurd,” in ſup- 
poſing a Continent to be perpetually governed by an 


illand. In no inſtance hath nature made the ſatellite 


larger than its primary planet, and as England and Ame- 


rica with reſpect to each other reverſes the common or- 


der of nature, it is evident they belong to different 51. 
tems. England to Europe: America toi itſelf. 
I am not indueed by motive of pride, party, or reſents. x 


ment to eſpouſe” the doctrine of Separation and inde- 


pendance ; I am clearly, poſitively, and conſcientiouſly 
perſuaded that *ris the tt ue intereſt-of- this continent to 


be ſo; that every thing ſhort of Hat is mere patchwork, 
that it can afford no laſting felicity;,—that it 15 leaving 


the ſword to our children, hd ſhrinking back at a time. 
when, a little more, a little farther, would have rendered 


this continent the glory of the ee „%%% 


As Britain hath not manifeſted he leaſt inclination 


| towards a'compromiſe, we may be aſſured that no terms 


can be obtained wortny the acceptance of the continent, 


or any ways equal to the expence of blood. 0 treaſure 
we have already been put tO. e i : 12 


The object contended for, ought SEPA to beat Wee 
juſt proportion to the expence. The removal of North, 


or the whole deteſtable; junto, is a matter unworthy the 


millions we have expended. A temporary ſtoppage of 


trade was an inconvenience, which would have ſufficient- 
ly ballanced the repeal of all the acts complained of, 
had ſuch repeals been obtained; but if the whole Con- | 


tinent muſt take up arms, if every man muſt be a ſol- 
dier, *tis ſcarcely worth our while to fight againſt a con- 
temptible miniftry only. Dearly, dearly, do we pay for 
the repeal of the acts, if that is all we fight for; for in a 
jult eſtimation, 'tis as great a folly to pay a Bunker- hill 
Price tor law as for land. As 1 have SY FO he 

rk tie 
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the iadependency of this Continent. 2s an event which 
looner or later muſt arrive, ſo from the late rapid pro- 
greſs of the Continent to maturity, the event could not 
8 far off: Wherefore, on the breaking out of hoſtilities, 
it was not worth the while to have diſputed a matter, 
which time would have finally redre ſſed, unleſs we meant 


to be in earneſt: otherwite it is like waſting an eſtate 
on a ſuit at law, to regulate the treſpaſſes of a tenant, 
whoſe leaſe is juſt expuing. No man was a warmer 
wiſher for reconciliation than myſelf, before the fatal 
19th of April, 1775, but the moment the event of that 


day was made known, I rejected the hardened, ſullen- 


| tempered Pharoah of England for ever; and diſdain 
the wretch, that with the pretended title of FATHER'OF | 


His PEOPLE, Can unferlingly hear of their ſlaughter, and 


” compoſedly ſleep with the blucd upon his ſoul. 


But admitting that matters were now made up, what 


would be the event ? I anſwer, the ruin of the W 


nent. And that for ſeveral reaſons. 


Firſt. The powers of governing ſtill remaining in 


the hands of the King, he will have a negative over tha 
whole legiſlation of this Continent : And as he hath 


ſhewn himſelf ſuch an inveterate enemy to liberty, and 


diſcovered ſuch a thirſt for arbitrary power; Is he, or is 


he not, a proper man to ſay to theſe Colonies, Yeu ſhall 


make no laws but what I pleaſe + 9” And is there any in- 
| habitant in America ſo ignorant, as not to know, that 


according to what 1s called the preſent conflitution, that 


this Continent can make no laws but what the King 
gives leave to; and is ther: any map ſo unwiſe, as not 
to fee, that (conſidering what has happened) he will ſuf- 
fer no laws to be made here, but ſuch as ſuit hᷣis purpole ? 
We may be as effectually enſlaved by the want of laws 


in America, as by ſubmitting to laws made for us in 


England. After matters are made up (as it is called} 
can there be any doubt, but the whole power of the 
crown will be exerted to keep. this Continent as low and 


bumble as FOR? ? Inſtcad of going forward, we ſhall | 
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g backward or be perpetually quarrelling or ridicu⸗ 
Jouſly petitioning.— We are already greater than the 
King wiſhes us to be, and will he not hereafter endea- 
vour to make us leſs? To bring the matter to one point. 
Ts the power who is jealous of our proſperity, a proper 
Power to govern us? Whoſoever ſays No to this queſ- 
tion is an Inadependant, for independancy means no more 
than whether we ſhall make our own laws, or, whether 


the King the greateſt enemy this Continent hath, or can 


have, ſhall tell us there ſhall be no laws but ſuch as 
« [ lite.“ 

But the King you'll "0 hath a negative in 5 
the people there can make no laws without his conſent. 
In point of right and good order, there is ſomething very 
ridiculous, that a youth of twenty one (which hath often 
happened) ſhall ſay to ſix millions of people older and 
wiſer than himſelf, I forbid this or that act of yours to 


be law.“ But in this place I decline this fort of reply, N 
though I will never ceaſe to expoſe the abſurdity of it, 


and only anſwer, that England being the King's reſi- 
dence, and America not fo, makes quite another caſe, 


The King's negative here is ten times more dangerous 


and fatal than it can be in England, for there he will 
ſcarcely refuſe his conſent to a bill for putting England 
into as ſtrong a ſtate of defence as poſſiale, and here he 
would never ſuffer ſuch a bill to be paſſed. 

America is only a ſecondary ob ject in the ſyſtem of 
Britiſh politics, England conſults the good of this coun- 


try, no farther, than; it anſwers her 6w# purpole. Where- 


fore her own intereſt leads her to {ſuppreſs the growth of 
ours in every caſe which doth not promote Her advantage, 


or in the leaſt interferes with it. A pretty ſtate we ſhould 


ſoon be in, under ſuch a ſecond-hand government, con- 


ſidering what has happened! Men do not change from 
enemies to friends by the alteration of a name: And in 
order to ſhew that reconciliation 2 is a dangerous 
doctrine, I affirm, that it would be policy in the King at 


: his time, to repeal the alls for ie JO of reinſtating him- 
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Nl in the government of the provinces 3 in order that Hz 
MAY ACCOMPLISH BY CRAFT AND SUBTILTY, IN THE 
LONG RUN, WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE AND vio- 
LENCE IN THE SHORT ONE, Recone and ruin are 
nearly related. 


Secondly. That as even the beſt terms ni we can 


expect to obtain, can amount to no more than a tempo- 
rary expedient, or a kind of government by guatdian- 


mip, which can laſt no longer than till the colonies come 


of age, ſo the general face and ſtate of things in the in- 


terim will be unſettled and unpromiſing: Emigrants 


of property will not chooſe to come to a country whoſe 
form of government hangs but by a thread, and who is 
every day tottering on the brink of commotion and diſ- 


turbance: And numbers ef the preſent inhabitants 


would lay hold of the interval to pon of their <0 


and leave the continent. 
But the moſt powerful of all arguments is, that no- 


thing but independance, i e. a continental form of gavern- 
ment, can keep the peace of the continent and preſerve 
it inviolate from civil wars. I dread the event of a re- 
coneiliation with Britain 27, as it is more than proba- 


ble, that it will be followed by a revolt ſome where or 


other, the conſequences of which may be far more fatal 
than all the malice of Britain. 
Thouſands are already ruined by Britiſh babes 5 


(thouſands more will probably ſuffer the ſame fate; 
1 hoſe men have other feelings than us who have nothing. 


ſuffered. All they now poſſeſs is liberty, what they be- 
fore enjoyed is ſacrificed to its ſervice, and having no- 
thing more to loſe, they diſdain ſubmiſſion. Beſides, the 
general temper of the colonies towards a Britiſh govern- 
ment, will be like that of a youth, who is nearly out of 
his time; they will care very little about her: And a 


government which cannot preſerve the peace, is no go- 
vernment at all, and in that caſe we pay our money for 


nothing; and pray what is it that Britain can do, whoſe 


power will be N on paper, mould a civil tumult 


break 
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break out the very Hay after rovonettiniins ?I have heard 
_ ſome men ſay, many of whom I believe ſpoke without 
thinking, that they dreaded an independance, fearing 
that it would produce civil wars: It is but ſeldom that 
our firſt thoughts are truly correct, and that is the caſe 
here; for there are ten times more to dread from a 
patched up connexion, than from an independance. I 


make the ſufferers caſe my own, and | proteſt, that were 
I driven from houſe and home, my property deſtroyed, 
and my circumſtances ruined, that ſas a man ſenſibſe of 


Injuries, I could never reliſh the doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion, or conſider myſelf hound thereby. 

The Colonies have manifeſted ſuch a ſpirit of good 
order and obedience to Continental government, as is 
ſufficient to make every reaſonable perſon eaſy and hap- 


py on that head. No man can aſſign the leaſt pretence 
for his tears, on any other grounds, that fuch as are 
truly childiſh and ridiculous, viz. that one Colony will — 


de ſtriving for ſuperiority over another. 


Were there are no diſtinctions, there can be no ſu perio- 


rity ; perfect equality affords no temptation. The re- 


publics of Europe are all, (and we may fay always) in 


peace. Holland and Suitland: are without Wars, fo- 


reign or domeſtic : Monarchial governments, it is true, 
are never long at reſt; the Crown itſelf is a temptation. 


to enterpriſing ruffians at home ; and that degree of pride 


and inſolence ever attendant on regal authority, {wells 
into a rupture with foreign powers, in inftances, where a_ 


republican government by being formed on more na- 
tural principles, would negoclate the miſtake. 


If there is any true cauſe for fear reſpecting inde- 


bendence; it is becauſe no plan is yet laid down. Men 
do not ſee their way out—Wherefore, as an opening in- 
to that buſineſs, I offer the following hints; at the ſame 


time modeſtly affirming, that I have no other opinion of 
them myſelf, than they may be the means of giving riſe 
to ſomething better. Could the ſtraggling thoughts of 


Individuals be collected, N would frequearly form 
— 5 materials 


N 


N 


ot the whole 3 by as OP qualized voters as 
C 
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Materials for wiſ: : and able men to improve into uſeful 5 


matter. 


Let the . be as ale; a preſident only. 
The repreſentation more equal. Their buſineſs wholly 


domeſtic, and ſubjc& to the authority of a continental , 
Congreſs. 


Let each colony be divided into $4 eight, or ten, 


convenient diſtricts, each diſtrict to ſend a proper num- 


ber of Delegates to Congrels, ſo that each Colony ſend 
at leaſt thirty. The whole number in Congrels will be 
at leaft 390. Each Congreſs to ſit and 
to choole a preſident by the following method. When 
the Delegates are met, let a Colony be taken from the 
whole thirteen Colonies by lot, after which let the whole' 
Congreſs chooſe (by ballot) a preſident from out of the 
Delegates of that province. In the next Congreſs let a 
Colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting thar 
Colony from which the preſident was taken in the foro 


mer Congreſs, and lo proceeding on till the whole thir- 


teen ſhall have had their proper rotation. And in order 


that nothing may paſs into a law but what is ſatisfacto- 
Tily juſt, not leſs than three fifths of the Congreſs to be 


called a majority.— He that will promote diſcord under 


a government ſo equally formed as this, n have 


joined Lucifer in his revolt. , 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy from whom, or in 
what manner, this buſineſs mult nr{t ariſe, and as it ſeems 
molt agreeable and conſiſtent, that it ſhould come from 
ſome intermediate body between the governed and the 


governors, that is, between the Congreſs and rhe People, 


let a CONTINENTAL CONFERENCE. be held in the follow= 


ing manner, and tor the following purpoſe. 


A committee of twenty-ſix members of Congreſs, viz. 
Two for each Colony. Two members from each houſe 


of Aﬀgembly, or Provincial convention; and five Re- 
 Prelentatives of the people at large, to be choſen in the 


capital city or town of each province, for, and ET 
ſhall | 
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mall think proper to attend 3 all parts of the pros 
vince for that purpoſe ; or if more convenient, the Re- 
preſentatives may be choſen | in two or three of the moſ?_ 
46 ay parts thereof. In this CoxnFerencs, thus aſ- 
Jembled, will be united the two grand principles of bu- 
fineſs, knowledee and power. The members of Cons 
greſs, Aſſemblies, or Conventions, by having had expe-= 
rience in national concerns, will be able and uſefut 
counfellors, and the whole, by being empowered by the 
people, wilt have a truly legal authority. x7 
The conferring Members being met, let their buſineſs a6 
be to frame a Con rw TAE CHARTER, or Charter of 
the United Colonies; (anſwering to what is called the 
Magna Charta of England) fixing the number and 
manner of choofing bers of Congrefs, Members of 
Aſſembly, with their date of fitting, and drawing the 
Tine of bufinets and juriſdiction between them: (Always 
remembering, that our ſtrength and happineſs, is Con- 
tinental, not Provincial.) Securing freedom and pro- 
perty to all men, and above all things, the free exerciſe , 
of religion, according to the dictates of conſcience; 
with ſuch other matters as is neceſfary for a Charter 
to contain. Immedtately after which, the faid confer- 
ence to diffolve, and the bodies which fhall be choſen 
conformable to the ſaid Charter, to be the Legiſlators 
and Governors of this Continent, for the time being: 
Whoſe peace and happineſs, may God preferve.. AMEnNz 
Should any body ot men be hereatter delegated for this 
or ſome fimilar purpoſe, I offer them the following 
extracts from that wiſe obſerver of government, Daa- 
GONETTE. © The Science,” ſays he © of the Politician 
* conſiſts in fixing the true point of happineſs and free- 
« dom. Thole men would deſerve the gratitude of 
Ages, who ſhould diſcover a mode of government 
< that contained the greateſt ſum of Individual happi⸗ 


e nels, with the leaſt national expence.” 
; DraconerTTr on Virtue and Rewards; 


Tur where 16 ſays * is — Ling * America ' lt 
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Lell you Friend. he reigns above; and doth not make 
havoc of e e like the Royal Brute of Great. Bri- 
tain, Yet that we may not appear to be defective even 
in earthly honors, let a day beſolemnly ſet apart for pro- 
Claiming the Charter; 3 let it be brought forth placed 


on the Divine Law, the Word of God; let a c:own be 
placed thereon, by which the World may know, that ſo 
far as we approye of monarchy, that in America THE 
Tor as in abſolute governments the 


LAW 1S KING, 
King is Law, fo in free Countries the Law ought to be 
King; and there ought to be no ether. But leſt any 
l uſe ſhould afterwards ariſe, let the Crown at the con- 
clufion of the ceremony be demoliſhed, and ſcattered an 
mong the People whole right it is. 
A government of our own 1s our natural right; and 
when a man feriouſly refl cts on the precariouineſs of 
human affairs, he will become convinced, that it is infi- 


nitely wiſer and ſafer, to form a conſtitution of our own, 


in a cool, deliberate manner, while we have it in our 
power, than to truſt ſuch an intereſting event to time 
and chance. If we omit it now, ſome * Maſſanello may 


hereafter ariſe, who laying hold of popular diſquietudes, 


may collect together the deſperate and the diſcontented, 
and by aſſuming to themſelves the powers of govern» 
ment, may ſweep away the liberties of the Continent 
| ike a deluge, Should the goverament of America 
return again into the hands of Britain, the tottering 
ſituation of things will be a temptation for ſome de- 
ſperate adventurer-to try his fortune; and in ſuch a 


©. Caſe, what relief can Britain give? Ere ſhe could hear 
the news, the fatal buſineſs might be done; and our- 


ſelves ſuffering like the wretched Bricons under the 
brenn of the Tas nn Le that oppole indepen- 
| dance 


— Cha Anello, bre Maſfanello, a fiſherman of Naples, 


Who, after ſpiriting up his countrymen under the public market 
place againſt the oppreflion of the Spaniards, to whom the place 


Was then ſubject, Free them co revolt, and 1 in 5 us of 2 


| 7 became King. 
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dance now, ye know not what ye do: ye are opening a 
door to eternal tyranny, by keeping vacant the ſeat of 


government. There are thouſands, and tens of thou- 


ſands, who would think it glorious to expel from the 
Continent, that barbarous and helliſh power, which have 
ſtirred up the Indians and the Negroes to deſtroy us, 
the cruelty hath a double guilt, it is dealing brutally by 
8. and treaterouſly by them. 


To talk of friendſhip with thofe in Whom our reaſon 


5 bids us to have faith, and our affections wounded 
through a thouſand pores, inſtruct us to deteſt, is mad- 


neſs and. folly. Every day wears out the little remains 

of kindred between us and them, and can there be any 
reaſon to hope, that as the eee, expires, the af- 
fection will. encreale, or that we ſhall agree better, when 
we have ten times more and greater concerns to Aa 
over than ever? 


Ye hat tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can 


ye reſtore to us the time that is paſt? Can ye give to 


proſtitution its former innocence ? Neither can ye re- 
concile Britain and America. The laſt cord 1s now 
broken, the people of England are preſenting addreſſes 
againſt us. There are injuries which nature cannot 
forgive; the would ceaſe to be nature if ſhe did. As 
well can the lover forgive the raviſher of his miſtreſs, 
as the Continent forgive the murders of Britain. The 


Almighty hath implanted in us thoſe unextinuuiſhable | 


feelings for good and wiſe purpoſes. They are the 
Guardians of his Image in our hearts. They diſtinguiſh 
us from the herd of common animals, The ſocial 6om- 
pact would diffolze, and juſtice be cxtirpated the earth, 
or have only a caſual EXiltence were we callous to the 
touches of affe ction. The robber and the murderer 
would often eſcape unpuniſhed, did not the igjuries 
who ich our tempers ſuſtain, provoke us into Juſtice. 
D ye that love mankind ! Ye that dare oppoſe not 
only the tyranny, but the ty rant, ſtand forth! Every 
{pot of the old world is over-run with opprefſion, 
Freedom 


* 
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* reedom hath been hunted round the Globe. Aſia and 


Africa have long expelled her, —Europe fegards her 


like a ſtranger, and England hath given her warning 


to depart ! O] receive the fugitive, and Prepare in 
time an aſylum for mankind, . 
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MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS. 


H AVE never met with a man, either in England : 


or America, who hath not confeſſed his opinion, 
that a ſeparation between the countries, would take 
place, one time or other: And there is no inſtance, in 


which we have fſhewn leſs judgment, than in endea- 


vouring to deſcribe what we call the ripeneſs or fitneſs 
of the Continent for independance. 

As all men allow the meaſure, and vary only in their 
opinion of the time, let us in order to remove miſtakes, 


take a general ſurvey of things, and endeavour if poſſi- 


ble, to find out the very time. But I need not go far, 


the enquiry ceaſes at once, for, the time hath found us. 


The general concurrence, the glorious union, all things, 
prove the fact. 


Tis not in numbers but in unity that our great 


ſtrength lies; yet our preſent numbers are ſufficient to 
repel the force of all the world. The Continent hath 
at this time the largett diſciplined army of any power 


under Heaven: and is juſt arrived at that pitch of 


firength, in which no ſingle Colony is able to ſupport 


itſelf, and the whole, when united, is able to do any 
thing. Our land force is more than ſufficient, and as 


to navy affairs, we cannot be inſenſible that Britain would 
never ſuffer an American Man of War to be built, 
while the Continent remained in her hands. Where- 


fore, we ſhould be no forwarder an hundred- years 
hence, in that branch, than we are now; but the truth 


is, we ſhould be leſs ſo, becauſe the timber of the coun- 
by is wy OY — „„ „ _ 
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Were the Continent crowded with inhabitants, 
her ſufferings under the preſent circumſtances 


| would be iatolerable. The more ſea port towns 
We had, the mere ſhould we have both to defend 


and to looſe, Our preſent numbers are fo happily 


- proportioned to our wants, that no man need be idle. 
The diminution of trade affords an army, and the 
neceſſities of an army creates a new trade. 
Debts we have none: and whatever we may con- 
tract on this account will ſerve as a glorious memento 
of our virtue. Can we but leave poſterity with a ſet- 
tled form of government, an independant conſtitu- 
tion of its own, the purchaſe at any price will be 
cheap. But to expend millions for the ſake of getting 
a few vile acts repealed, and routing the preſent mi- 
niſtry only, is unworthy the charge, and is uſing poſ- 
terity with the utmoſt cruelty ; becaule it is leaving 


them the great work to do, and a debt upon their 


backs, from which they derive no advantage. Such 
i thought! is unworthy a man of honour, and 1s the 
true characteriſtic of a narrow heart and a pedling 

Politician. ; 
The debt we may TRI doth not 1 Rao our 
regard if the work be but accompliſhcd. No nation 
ought to be without a debt. A national debt is a na- 
tional bond: and when it bears no intereſt, is in no 
caſe a grievance. Britain is oppreſſed with a debt of 
upwards of one hundred and forty millions ſterling, 
For which ſhe pays upwards of four millions intereſt, 


And as a compenſation for her debt, ſhe has a large 
navy; America is without a debt, and without a na- 


vy; but for the twentieth part of the Engliſh national 
debt, could have a navy as large again. The navy of 
 Eogland is not worth at this time more than three 
millions and an half -- OY No 
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No country on the globe is ſo bappily ſituated, or 


tf internally, capable of raifing a fleet as America. 


Tar, timber, iron, and cordage are her natural pro- 


duce. We need go abroad for. nothing. Whereas. 
the Dutch, who make large profits by hiring out their 
 fhips of war to the Spaniards and Portugule, are o- 


bliged to import moſt of the materials they uſe. We 


ought to view the building a fleet as an article of 
commerce, it being the natural manufactory of this 
country. Tis the beſt money we can lay out. A 


navy when finiſhed is worth more than it coſt: and 
is that nice point in national policy, | in which com- 
merce and protection are united, Let us build; if 


we want them not, we can fell ; and by that means 


replace our paper currency with ready gold & ſilver. 
In point of manning a fleet, people in general run 


into great errors; it is not neceſſary that one fourth: 
part ſhould be failors. The Terrible Privateer, Capt. 5 
Death, ſtood the hotteſt engagement of any ſhip laſk 
war, yet had not twenty ſailors on board, though. her 


complement of men was upwards of two hundred. 


A few able and focial ſailors will ſoon inſtruct 2 


ſufficient number of active landmen in the common 


work of a ſhip. Wherefore, we never can be more 


capable to begin on maritime matters than now, 
while our timber is ſtanding, our fiſheries blocked 
up, and our ſailbrs and ſhipwrights out of employ. 


Men of war, of ſeventy and eighty guns, were built 


forty years ago in New- England, and why not the 


fame now? Ship-building is America's greateſt price, 


and in which, ſhe will in time excel the whole 


| world. The great empires of the eaſt are moſtly 
inland, and conſequently excluded from the poſſibi- 
Mey of rivalling her. Airica is in a ſtate of 5 5 . 


| rim; - 
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f rim : and; no. power in Europe hath either ſuch af = 


extent of coaſt, or ſuch an internal ſupply of mate- 
rials. Where nature hath given the one, ſhe has 
with- held the other; to America only hath ſhe been 

liberal of both. The vaſt empire of Ruſſia is almoſt 
| ſhut out from the ſea ; wherefore, her boundleſs 
foreſts, her tar, iron, and cordage, are only articles 
of commerce. 


In point of ſafety, ought we to be without a fleet] 7 


We are not the little people now. which we were 
ſixty years ago, at that time we might have truſted 


our property in the ſtreets, or fields rather; and 


flept ſecurely without locks or bolts to our doors 


and windows. The caſe now is altered, and our 
method of defence, ought to improve with our in- 


creaſe of property. A common pirate, twelve 


months ago, might have come up the Delaware, 
and laid the city of Philadelphia under inftant con- 
ttibution for what ſum he pleaſed; and the ſame 
might have happened to other places. Nay, any 


daring fellow in a brig of 14 or 16 guns might 
have robbed the whole continent, and carried off 


half a million of money. Theſe are cireumſtances 
Which demand our attention, and your out the ne- 
ceſſity of naval protection. 


Some perhaps will ſay, that after we have made 
it up with Britain, that ſhe will protect us. Can we 


be ſo unwiſe as to mean, that ſhe ſhall keep a Navy 
in our harbours for that purpoſe ? Common ſenſe 


Will tell us, that the power which hath enceavoured 


to ſubdue us, is of all others the moſt improper to 
defend us. Conqueſt may be effected under the 


ptetence of friendſhip ; and ourſelves, after a long 


and brave reliſtance, ve: at laſt cheated into 
+ Wn 
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claim, make large demands upon her Navy. From a 
mixture of prejudice and inattention, we have contracted 
a falſe notion reſpecting the Navy of England, and have 
talked as if we ſhould have the whole of it ro encoun- 
ter at once, and for that reaſon ſuppoſed that we muſt 

have one as large; which not being inſtantly practica- 
ble, have been made uſe of by a ſet of diſguiſed _ 
Tories to diſcourage our beginning thereon. ng. = 


1 © 


Mi 


three or four thouſand miles off can be of little uſe; and 
on ſudden emergencies, none at all, Wherefore, if we 


muſt hereafter protect ourſelves, why not do 1 It for Oure 


ſelves ? why do it for another? 
The Engliſh liſt of ſhips of war, is Jon and fortni« 
dable, but not a tenth part of them are at any one time 


fit for ſervice, numbers of them not in being; yet their 
names are pompouſlly continued in the lift if only a plank 
is left of the ſhip z and not a fifth part of ſuch as are 


fit for ſervice, can be ſpared on any one ſtation at one 


15 time. The Eaſt and Weſt. Indies, Mediterranean, Af. 


rica, and other parts over which Britain extends her 


can be farther from truth than this, for if America ha 


only a twentieth part of the naval force of Britain, he 
would be by far an over match tor her; becaple as we 
neither have, nor claim any foreign dominion, our whole 
force would be employed on our own Coaſt, where we 
ſhould, in the long run, have two to one the advantage 
of thoſe who had three or four thouſand miles to ſail 
| over, before they could attack us, and the fame diſtance | 
to return in order to refit and recruit. And although 


Britain by her fleet hath a check over our trade to Eu- 
rope, we have as large a one over her trade to the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, which, by laying in the neignbonrhogd of the 


Continent, lies entirely at its mercy. 


Some mechod might be fallen on to keep u up a naval 
force in time of peace, if we ſhould not judge it ne- 
_—_ 0 pers a conſtant N avy. If premiums vere 
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5 And if hier ſhips are not to be admitted into eur har- 
| bours, I would aſk, how is ſhe to protect us? A Navy 


* 


"of 
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to be given to merchants to build and employ i in their 
ſervice, ſhips mounted with 20, 30, 40. or 50 guns, (the 
premiums to be in proportion to the loſs of bulk tothe 
merchant) fifty or ſixty of thoſe hepa, with a few guard: 
ſhips on conſtant duty, would keep up a ſufficient Navy, 
and that without burdening ourſelves with the evil ſo 
loudly complained of in England, of ſuffering their fleets. 
in time of peace to lie rotting in the docks. To unite 
the ſine ws of commerce and defence is ſound polley ; for 
- when our ſtrength and our riches, play into each other's 
hand, we need tear no external enemy. 6 
In almoſt every article of defence we ab nd. n 
flourifhes even to rarknefſs, ſo that we need not want 
cordage. Our iron is ſuperior to that of other coun- 
tries, Our imall arms equal to any in the World. 
Cannon we can caſt at pleaſure. Saltpetre and gun- 
powder we are every day producing. Our knowledge 
1s hourly improving. Reſolution is our inherent char- 
after, and courage hath never yet forſaken us. Where⸗ 
N what is it that we want ? why is it that we heſi-ũ⸗ 
tate ? From Britain we can expect nothing but ruin. 
If ſhe is once admitted to the government of America 
again, this Continent will not be worth living in. Jea- 
Jouſies will be always ariſing; inſurrections will be con- 
ſtantly happening; and who will go forth to quell them? 
who will venture his life to reduce his own countrymen 
to a foreign obedience * the difference between Penns 
ſylvania and Connecticut, reſpecting ſome unlocated «> 
lands, ſhews the inſignificance of a Britiſh goverament, 
and fully proves, that nothing but Continental moon 4 
can regulate Continental matters. 
Another reaſon why the preſent time is preferable to 
all others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more 
land there is yet unoccupied, which inſtead of being la- 
viſhed by the King on his worthleſs dependants, may 
be hereatter applied, not only to the diſcharge of the 
preſent debt, but to the conſtant ſupport of government. 


No Nation under heaven hath fuch an — 
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The infant 8 of che Colonies, as it is called, ſo far 
E from being againſt, is an argument in favour of inde- 
Pendance. We are ſufficiently numerous, and were we 
mare ſo, we might be Ic{s united. *Tis a matter wor- 
thy of obſervation, that the more a country is peopled, 


the ſmaller their armies are. In military numbers the 


Ancients far exceeded the Moderns: and the reaſon 
is evident, for trade being the conſequence of population, 
men become too much abſorbed thereby to attend to 


any thing elſe. Commerce diminiſhes the ſpirit both of 


Patriotiſm and militarv defence. And hiftory ſufficiently 
informs us that the braveſt atchievements were always 
accompliſhed in the non age of a Nation. With the 
encreaſe of commerce England hath loſt its ſpirit, i he 
-city of London, no; wichffanding its numbers, ſubmits 
to continued inſults with che patience of a coward. The 
more men have to loſe, the leſs willing are they to ven- 
ture. The rich are in general flaves to fear, and ſubmit 
to _courtly power Wich the trembling duplicay of a 
Spaniel. 

. is the ſced time of good habits as well in Na- 
ions as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not 
impoſſible to form the Continent into one Government 
half a century hence. The vaſt variety of intereſts oc- 
caſioned by an increaſe of trade and population would 
create confuſion. Colony would be againſt Colony. 
Each being able would ſeorn each other's aſſiſtance: 
and while the proud and fooliſh gloried in their little 
diſtinctions, the wiſe would lament that the union had 
not been formed before. Wherefore, the preſent time 
is łhe true time for eſtabliſhing it. The intimacy which 
is contracted in infancy, and the friendfhip which is 
formed in misfortune, are, of all others, the moſt laſt- 
Ing and unalterable. Our preſent union is marked with 
both theſe characters: we are young, and we have been 
diſtreſſed; but our concord hath withſtood our trou- 
les, and fixes a memorable ra for poſterity to glory in. 

The preſent time likewile, | is that peculiar time which 


W 
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never happens to a Nation but once, viz. the time 7 


forming itſelf into a government. Moſt Nations have | 
let flip the opportunity, and by that means have been 


compelled to receive laws from their conquerors, in- 


ſtead of making laws for thernſelyes. Firſt they had a 


King, and then a form of government; whereas the 


articles or charter of government ſhould be formed 


Firſt, and men delegated to execute them afterward : 
; buE from the errors of other Nations, let us learn wil- 
dom, and lay hold of the preſent opportunity To 
S begin government at the right end. 


be our freedom? where our property? 


As to religion, I hold it to be the indiſpenſible duty 


of government, to protect all conſcientious profeſſors 


thereof, and I know of no other buſineſs which govern- 
ment hath to do therewith: let a man throw aſide that 
narrowneſs of foul, that ſelfiſhnets of principle, which 
the niggards of all profeſſions are fo unwilling to part 
with, and he will be delivered of his fears on that head. 
Suſpicion | is the companion, of mean fouls, and the bane 


| of all good ſociety. For myſelf, I fully and conſcienti- 


ovſly believe, that it is the will of the Almighty, that 
| there ſhould be diverſity of religious opinions among us. 


It affords a larger field for our Chriſtian kindneſs : ; 
Were we al of one way of thinking, our religious dif- 


Pa ſitions would want matter for probation: and on 
this liberal piinciple, I look on the various deno- 
- Minations among us, to be like children of the fame 


Family, diff frering on! Y in What 18 called their Chriſtian 


D Nmames. 
In page 54 1 threw out a few won on the pros 


ru y os LORUACALAL Chai ter, (for I only prezume t 


ee 


When William the Conqueror ſubdued England, Bo 
gave them Jaw at the point of the ſword ; and until we 
conſent that the ſeat cf government in America be le- 
gally and authoritatively occupied, we ſhall be in dan- 
ger of having it filled by ſome fortunate ruffian, who 
may treat us in the ſame manner, and then, where will . 


o 
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offer hints, not plans) and in this place I take the liber. 
ty of re· mentioning the ſubject, by obſerving, that 

Charter is to be underſtood as a bond of ſolemn obligh. 
tion, which the whole enters into, to ſupport the right of 


| every ſeparate part, whether of religion, perſonal freedom, 
or property. A right reckoning makes long friends, 


In a former page, II kewiſe mentioned the neceſſity 
of a large and equal repreſentation; and there is no po- 
litical matter which more deſerves our attention. A 
' ſmall number of Electors, or a ſinall number of Repre- 
ſentatives, are equally dangerous. But if the number of 
the Repreſentatives be not only fmall, but unequal, the 
danger is encreaſed. As an initance ot this, I mentions. 
ed the following; when the Afſociators petition was be- 
| fere the Houle of Aſſembly of Pennſylvania : twenty= 


eight members only were preſent, all the Bucks County _ 


Members, being eight, voted againſt it, and had ſeven 
of the Cheſter Members done the ſame, this whole pro- 
vince had been governed by two counties only, and this 
danger it is always expoſed to. The unwarrantable 
ſtretch f kewile, which that houſe made in their laſt ſit- 
ting, to gain an undue authority over the Delegates of 
that Province, ought to warn the people at large, how 
they truſt power out of their own hands. A ſet of in- 
ſtructions for the Delegates were put together, which in 
point of ſenſe and buſineſs would have diſhonored 2 
ſchool boy, and after being approved by a fe, a very 
ew without doors, were carried into the Houſe, and. 
there paſſed in behalf of the whole Colony : whereas, did 
the whole Colony know, with what ill-will that Houſe 
hach entered on ſome neceflary public meaſures, they 
would not heſitate a moment to think them unworthy 
of ſuch a truſt. 
Immediate neceſlity makes many chings convenient, 


which if coatinued would grow into oppteſſions. Ex- 


pedience and right, are different things. When the 
Falamities of America required a conſultation, there was 
Ao Eee lo ad or at BU time 10 1 as to ap- 
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We thank him for his involuntarily honeſty.“ 
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Point perſons from the ſeveral Houſes of Aſfembly far : 
that purpoſe ; and the wiſdom with which they have 


3 hath preſerved this Continent from ruin. 
But as it is more than probable that we ſhall never be 


without a Concress, every well wiſher to good order, 


muſt own, that the mo ſe for chooſing members of that 
body, deſerves conſideration. And 1 put it as a queſ- 


tion to thoſe, who make a ſtudy of mankind, whether 
. repreſentation and election is not too great a power for one 


and the ſame body of men to poſi-is ? When we are 


Planning for poſterity, we ought to remember, that vir- 
tue is not hereditary. - | 


4 


It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent 
maxims, and are frequently ſurpriſed into reaſon by their 
miſtakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the Lords of the Trea- 
Jury) treated the Petition of the New-York Aſſembly 
with contempt, becauſe that Hauſe, he ſaid, conſiſted 
but of twenty-ſix members, which trifling number he 
argued could not with decency be put for the whole. 


To Concrupe, however ſtrange it may appear to 
ſome, or however unwilling they may be to think fo, 


- matters not, but many ſtrong and-ſtriking reaſons may 


be given, to ſhew, that n thing can ſettle our affairs ſo 


3 expeditioufly as an Open and determined declaration for 
Andependance.—Some of which are, — 
First Alt is the cuſtom of Nations when any two are. 


at war, for ſome other powers not engaged in the 
quarrel, to ſtep in as Mediaiors and bring about the 
preliminaries of a Peace: but while America calls her- 
felf the Subj-& of Great-Britain, no power, however 
well diſpoſed ſhe may be, can offer her mediation. 


Wherefore, in our preſent ftate, we may quarrel on 


ERR... oc. | 
Secondly.— It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that France 
„ Thoſe who would folly anderftand of what great conſequ-nce 


a large and «qual Repreſentation is to a State, ſhouid read Burgh's, 
Political Dilquiſicioas, 1 8 
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br Spain ill give us any kind of aſſiftance, ”T we mean 

only to make vſe of that aſſiſtance for the purpoſe of 
repair ing the breach, and ſtrengthening the connexion 
between Britain and America; becauie, thoſe powers 
owls be ſufferers by the conſequences. - 
 Thiraj. — While we profeſs ourſelves the Sub j cts of 
Britain, we muſt in the eye of foreign Nations be con- 


fidered as Rebes The precedent is fonie-what dan- 


gerous to their peace, for men to be it arms under the 
name of Subjects: we on the ſpot can ſolve the para- 
 Qox ;; but to unite reſiſtance and ſusjection, requites an 


idea ck too refizea for common underſtanding. 


Fourthly.—Were a manifeſto to be publ: med. and | 


diſpatched to foreign Courts, ſetting forth the miferies 


we have endured, and the peaceable methods we have 
| ineffeQually uſed for redreſs, declaring at the ſame time, 
that not being able any longer to live happily or ſafely 


under the cruel diſpoſition of the Britiſh Court, we had 


been driven to the neceſſity of breaking off all connexi- 


ens with her; at the ſame time, affuring all ſuch Courts 
of our peaceable diſpoſition towards them, and of our 


deſire of entering into trade with them: ſuch a memo- 


rial would produce more good effects to this Continent, 


than if a ſhip were freighted with petitions to Britain. 


Under our preſent denomination of Britiſh Subjects, 


we can neither be received nor heard abroad: the cuſs 
tom of all Courts is againſt us, and will be ſo, until by 


an Independance we take rank with other Nations. 


Theſe proceedings may at firſt appear ſtrange and 
difficult, bur, like all other ſteps which we have already 
paſſed over, will in a little time become familiar and 


agreeable : and until an Independance is declared, the 


Continent will feel itſelf like a man who continues put- 


ting off ſome unpleaſant buſineſs from day to day, yet 


knows it muſt be*done, hates to fet about it, wifhes it. 


over, and is continually haunted with the thoughts of 
it $ . | 
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